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ACCENTUAL RHYTHM IN LATIN. 
By J. B. Greenough. 

IN the great controversy as to whether the Saturnian verse was 
quantitative or accentual, each side maintains that the facts which 
support the view of the other are an accidental result of the laws of 
accent in Latin. It is said, on the one side, that a given scheme 
of quantity necessarily produces in some degree a certain succession 
of word accents, and, on the other, that a given succession of word 
accents must cause a certain scheme of quantity. 

Now it so happens that we have one notable example of the 
connection between the two schemes in the history of the Sapphic 
verse. That this verse was originally purely a quantitative one is, 
of course, obvious. Yet throughout Christendom the commonly 
received scheme of the verse, except with professed scholars, is an 
accentual one, and has been for 1500 years. One familiar example 
is the fine German air by Fleming, to which Integer vitae is sung by 
men's voices, and, curiously enough, sometimes at funerals. Another 
is a poem by Southey, The Widow, better known perhaps through 
the parody by Canning, — 

Needy knifegrinder, whither art thou going? 

Here we have an example of a quantitative verse changed by the 
effect of the word accent as it depends on the succession of long 
and short syllables into an entirely different one, a sapphic turned 
into a dactylic metre. So the rhythm 

Ip 0X0 f\0 m\p 
V I M f 'I I Ml Ml I 
In- te- ger vi- tae see- le- ris- que pu- rus 

became as soon as it was read by the word-accent, 

\ I I M 

1 r 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 T 

In- te- ger vi- tae see- le- ris- que pu- rus. 

i°5 
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The causes which made this possible are two, one the permanent 
spondee universal in Latin in the second foot, and the other the 
caesura after the fifth syllable, which is almost always observed in 
Latin, but not in Greek, though it may be that Alcaeus practised it. 
If either of these phenomena is absent, the dactylic effect of the 
word accent is almost sure to be lost, though occasionally it happens 
to be preserved by some accidental succession of word accents. 

In this dactylic scheme there are naturally four principal ictuses 
on the ist, 4th, 6th, and 10th syllables, with two possible secondary 
ictuses on the 2d and 8th, thus : — 

In' te' ger vi' tae || see' le ris' que pu' rus. 

rrrirpirrrrirn 

As the fourth syllable is long in the Latin form, it must, if the caesura 
is observed, be a long penult and therefore accented ; as, — 

lam satis ter'ris ; 
Grandinis mi'sit ; 
Aut in umbro'sis ; 
Nee venena'tis ; 
Unde voca'lem. 

The only exceptions would be (1) the case in which one monosyl- 
lable alone (not two together) should stand before the caesura, — a 
case which, however, does not occur, whether designedly avoided or 
not, — and (2) the case where an elision throws the word accent out 
of its proper place. Of the latter case, there are four examples only 
in Horace, and none at all in Catullus, and it would seem as if it 
were purposely avoided. The cases in Horace are : — 

Thessalo victo'r e et (II. 4. 10) ; 
Oderit cura'r e et (II. 16. 26) ; 
Imbrium divi'n a avis (III. 27. 10) ; 
Pegasus terre'n um equitem (IV. 11. 27). 

This is obviously too small a number to be of importance. 

If the next word after the caesura is a word of one, two, or three 
syllables, the first syllable must be accented, inasmuch as the next 
syllable is short ; thus : — 

. . . a'vidum domando ; 

. . . et' avitus apto ; 

, . . pri'us an quietem ; 

. . . si'mul alba nautis. 
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If the word has four or six, there must always be a secondary 
accent on the first. This results from the length of the third syllable, 

thus : — 

. . . su"pera're pugnis; 
... me"diocrita'tem. 

A five-syllable word does not occur in this position. 
The last syllable but one of the verse must, unless the last word is 
a monosyllable, be a long penult, and so receive the accent, thus : — 

. . . atque di'rae ; 

. . . et rube'nte ; 

. . . fabulo'sus ; 

. . . mediocrita'tem. 

Even if the verse ends in a monosyllable, the conformity of accent 
may be retained by another monosyllable preceding ; as, una mo'rs 
est: O' Sol. 

There are only four cases in Horace and three in Catullus where 
the conformity is destroyed by a monosyllabic close. These are, 
in Horace : di'em qui, ne'/as heu, mi'nus iam, purpura-ve (C. S. 9 ; 
IV. 6. 17; I. 25. 6; II. 16. 7). In the last case the accent is 
practically restored by a natural secondary accent on the a. 

Here again the cases are so few as to be insignificant, and we have 
three out of the four dactylic ictuses agreeing with the word accent. 

In the other perceptible word accents, the primary one of the 
first measure and the secondary (or half) one of the third, there is 
more chance for variation. In the first measure, as the second 
syllable is short, the word accents must always conform at least to the 
primary ictus of the dactylic measure, as : — 

In'teger; — A'cer et; — Ia'm satis; 
Si've neglectum ; — Ne' sit ancillae. 

If a word accent comes on the second syllable (as in Iam satis), 

this naturally falls in as the secondary ictus of the measure, P f f • 

Even such a rare case as nuptiarum expers is not felt as an irregularity 
on account of the necessary accent in expers, taken in connection 
with the secondary accent on the first syllable (nu"ptta' rum) . The 
second word accent after the caesura, — 

Iam satis terris nivis at'que dirae, 
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is likely to vary from the dactylic scheme, as there is a greater possi- 
ble variety of combinations. But in the great majority of cases this 
accent conforms, because the proceleusmatic measure (the third of 
the dactylic scheme) may always have a secondary ictus or not, as 
the word accents suggest. If the form is like sceleris'que purus, the 
accent and ictus change places, the secondary accent of sce"leris'que 
becomes the primary ictus, and the primary accent falls on the 
secondary ictus. If the form is ni'vis afque, both accents conform, 
one to the primary and the other to the secondary ictus. If the 
form is gravida sagit'tis, the secondary ictus disappears, as also in 
ia'culis ne'que ar'cu. In lo'ca fab"ulo'sus the secondary accent falls 
on the secondary ictus. Examples are : — 

Per meos finis et' aprica rura ; 

Si tener pleno ca'dit haedus anno ; 

Larga nee desunt Ve'neris sodali ; 

Lenis incedas ab"eas'que parvis ; 

Nee dabunt quamvis re'deant" in au'rum ; 

Auream quisquis me'"dio"crita'tem. 

The few cases of monosyllabic endings may somewhat disturb this 
part of the verse also, but the cases, as seen above, are not numerous 
enough to count. 

Thus if the caesura is preserved, the word accents of the verse 
must practically correspond to the dactylic scheme into which they 
have since developed, so that the moment a sapphic is read as prose, 
it at once becomes dactylic. 

If the caesura is neglected, the verse does not usually conform at 
all, and were it not that Horace had set the pattern in his rigid 
form, we should probably never have had this dactylic measure. 
Catullus' sapphics are not numerous enough to be of any account, 
but out of thirty verses he has eleven in which the masculine caesura 
is disregarded. One more has a compound divided at the caesura. 
One of those with feminine caesura happens to conform to the 
dactylic scheme on account of an elision : — 

Gallicum Rhenum horribile aequor ulti- 
(Mosque Britannos). 

In Horace, out of 612 verses, 47 have a feminine instead of the 
masculine caesura, as in — 

Phoebe silvarumque [| potens Diana. 
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These 47 are curiously distributed, being for the most part confined 
to a few (only nine) odes. Thus there are nineteen out of 57 in 
Carmen Saeculare, twelve out of 45 in IV. 2, six out of 33 in IV. 6 ; 
the remaining ten are scattered, but in only six odes, I. 10, 12, 25, 
30, II. 6, and IV. n. This curious distribution could hardly have 
been accidental, but it does not seem to be chronological nor caused 
by the subject. 

Seneca, the tragedian, out of a very large number of sapphic 
verses, has not a single feminine caesura, and no verse that does 
not conform to the dactylic scheme. 

Ausonius, out of 48 verses, has only one with feminine caesura : — 

Lesbiae depelle inodum quietis. 

In all cases the Adonic must conform to the dactylic scheme, 
unless there is a monosyllabic close, which seems not to occur. 

To show the difference in treatment between the Latin and the 
Greek, in the first ode of Sappho only eight verses out of 21 are 
constructed after Horace's model. None of the rest can be read 
with the Latin word accent so as to be rhythmical. 

The definite and intentional following of the dactylic scheme seems 
to appear first in Christian hymns. One attributed to Ambrose (t397 
a.d.) is the earliest I have found (wrong quantities in italics) : — 

Christe cunctorum dominator alme 
Patris aeterni genital ab ore 
Supplicum uota pariter ac hymnum 
Cerne benignus. — Daniel, XCVI. 

So others by Magnus Felix Ennodius (tS2i a.d.; Daniel, CXXI.) 
and Gregory the Great (6th cent. ; Daniel, CXLVI.) . The famous 
hymn to St. John by Paulus Diaconus (8th cent.), which gave the 
names to the notes of our scale, is written in this form : — 

Ut queant laxis resonare fibris 
Mira gestorum famuli tuorum 
Solve polluti labii reatum 
Sancte Johannes. 

This metre became one of the most common forms of Latin hymns 
throughout the Middle Ages, and a very large number are to be 
found in Daniel's Thesaurus. They are variously treated according 
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to the learning of the writers. Some of them conform entirely to 
the Latin rules of prosody, though obviously intended to be read 
and sung by accent ; others seem to have little regard for quantity 
except so far as the scheme of accent produces the converse effect 
to that discussed above, securing a general conformity to prosody. 

The prose rhythm of the Alcaic is not so simple, but there is a 
strong tendency in this also to an accentual rhythm. The scheme 
of this accentual rhythm is — 

p p p I (S» (=? II I O • p 

I I I I I I II I I Ml I I 
and the syllables by quantity for comparison are — 

W W |] WW WW 

As the diaeresis after the fifth syllable is almost universal, there are 
only 59 verses out of 664 in Horace's Alcaics which do not have an 
accent on the fourth syllable, as must be the case from the penulti- 
mate law of accent. The exceptions are cases where the diaeresis 
follows a monosyllable, as matu'rior vis, or where the word accent 
is disturbed by elision, as dixi sacra' ment um , insania audi'r". 

Of these 59, 19 have two monosyllables together, as, securus O quae; 
— pugnare Thracum est, so that the accent is practically restored. 
This leaves 40 which would be defective, but two of these, through 
having no diaeresis, happen accidentally to conform. Thus we have 
only 38 out of 664, a little over 5 per cent, that fail to have this 
principal and decisive accent. 

The first word accent may be either on the first or second syllable, 
as in vides ut alta, and Soracte nee iam, but in all accentual verse 
the first accent is constantly misplaced, so that this practically makes 
no difference. In case the word accent falls on the second syllable, 
the first is almost inevitably treated as an anacrusis, and the measure 
becomes — 

\p p I p <? 

1 I I I I I I 

So we have practically two accents fixed in all but the small propor- 
tion given above. 

As to the last half of the verse, the rhythm is not so marked as 
in the first. There are 236 out of the 664 that at first seem not to 
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conform to the dactylic scheme in one or both of the accents. But 
19 of these have one accent right and a monosyllable in the place of 
the other, as cla'vibus et' me'ro; — auf ma' re Cas'pium, and may be 
treated as conforming. The rest are cases where the first word after 
the diaeresis is a monosyllable, a dissyllable, or a word of four sylla- 
bles, as eras' fo' His ne'mus; — lig'na sn'perfo'co; — susti' want o' nus ; — 
or where the accent is disturbed by elision, as tristi'tiam et me'tus; — 
parti' 'cul am ti'ndique. But of the first kind, 1 7 have monosyllables in 
both of the accented places, and it will be noticed that a monosyllable 
may always receive the accent, and in that case the following accent 
(in the present sequence of longs and shorts) falls in with the sec- 

; II 

ondary ictus of the dactyle, as nam' ti'bi; — dis' pi'etas & P |*. So 

the verse substantially conforms, as in cui licet in diem ; — et pecus et 
domes. 

Of the remaining 200 there are 85 which contain one monosyllable 
in the accented position followed by a trisyllable. This arrangement 
has one of the two required accents, and the want of the other is 
little felt because of the tendency of the rhythm to generate a sec- 
ondary accent in the proper place, as non' adytis" quatit. This ten- 
dency is helped by the falling of the last word accent on the secondary 
ictus of the dactyle. Thus, te' pro'fugus" Scy'thes becomes 



a fi> 



r 



Thirty-three more have three dissyllables in this part of the verse, as 
le 'tie me' rum ca'do ; — il'le po'tens sti'i. These limp a little, but they 
only have one accent out of four misplaced. The first word accent 
falls properly, and one word accent besides falls in with a secondary 
ictus. Thus we still have 

; /i 

(P 



r r 



Deducting all these as tolerably rhythmic, we have 82 left, of which 
three or four are disturbed by elision, as particul"" undique, consi- 
//""* et tuos. These have only one misplaced accent, but it comes 
in such a place that it breaks the rhythm, at least to my ear, more 
than any of the cases thus far treated. The rest are formed of a 
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four-syllable word followed by a dissyllable, so that neither accent 
conforms. 

This then represents the whole number of verses that do not 
conform to the scheme sufficiently for an ordinary ear, only about 
1 2 per cent of the whole. 

But the Alcaic never seems to have been chosen as a Christian 
hymn-form, probably on account of the want of uniformity in the 
verses of the strophe. 

Of the Asclepiadean, on the contrary, there are many examples 
among mediaeval hymns, though that rhythm seems much less suited to 
adaptation than the others to an accentual scheme. It has a general 
dactylic flow, but cannot be made to conform without violence, as : — 

Maece'nas a'tavis e'dite re'gibus, 

O et' praesi'di"™ et dul'ce de'cus me'um, 

Sunt' quos curri'culo pul'ver 6 Olym'picum. 

The mediaeval examples proceed in this form ; — 

Exul'ta nim'ium tur'ba fide'lium 
Sollem'ne ho'die mar'tyris in'clyti. 
Est fes'tum mo'dula car'raine for'titer 
In lau'dem do'mini at'que poten'tiam. 

— Cyxilla, Daniel, CLVII. 

Fes'tum nunc ce'lebre mag'naque gau'dia 
Compel'lunt a'nimos car'mina pro'mere 
Cum Chris'tus so'lium scan'dit ad ar'duum 
Caelo'rum pi'us ar'biter' (?). 

— St. Jiabanus Maitrus, Daniel, CLXXXVII. 

It is probable that such were not written until the use of the more 
flexible metres had established the style of treatment. 

The question arises whether the classical writers of these metres 
could have been conscious of the accentual rhythm of their verse. 
In regard to Catullus, it can be assumed with confidence that he was 
not, or at least did not care for it in these complicated metres, of 
which by the way he made no particular study. But of Horace 
it is not so certain. The rigid spondee, to be sure, may have been 
forced in a manner by his material. But in the case of the 
caesura, that seems impossible. The distribution of the verses 
without caesura is so strange that it could hardly be accidental. 
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Three-quarters of the cases are in three odes. One-third are in the 
Carmen Saeculare, which we know to have been written for music, 
and actually sung, no doubt to a Greek melody, in which the prosaic 
rhythm would, of course, disappear. This phenomenon has been 
variously explained. The view of Kiessling is that the rigid caesura 
is due to a return to the original constitution of the Sapphic. But 
the chronological distribution of the cases of neglected caesura seems 
to be inconsistent with this view. Most of the cases are in Horace's 
later efforts, and we can hardly suppose that he adopted a theory 
of this sort as more profound, and then abandoned it in his later 
compositions. The only explanation would seem to be that he used 
the freedom of Sappho in the odes which were to be sung, or in 
which he had the idea of music in his head, and restricted himself 
for the most part in those which were to be read. May it not be 
that, wishing to reach a wider audience than the little circle whose 
ears were tuned to Greek music, he purposely adopted the form which 
was readable as prose ? There seems to be no other reason for his 
adopting the restriction of the caesura which, as we have seen, is the 
most decisive factor in determining the prose rhythm. 

Horace, as a man of the people, was quite capable of so doing, 
and he represents himself as charged by his enemies with wishing to 
be read by all classes. One might almost think he had this in mind 
when claiming to have introduced the metres to Latium. Then, again, 
the Sapphic and Alcaic, in which aione the prose rhythm is apparent, 
were his favorite metres. There was evidently no violent change 
in the transformation of the classical metres, at least as they were 
felt by the lay public, into the Christian hymns. Whatever we may 
think of the Saturnian verse in particular, it is clear that the Latin 
ear was tuned to a word-accent verse. Most of the early Latin 
poetry is so rhythmic in its prose accent that it could hardly have 
been written by any one whose ears were not accustomed to verse 
constructed on that principle. Ennius' 

O magna templa caelitum commixta stellis splendidis 

reads like a Christian hymn, and 

Extemplo acceptum me necato et filiam 

has a very modern tone. 
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In a number of iambic verses taken consecutively from the remains 
of Ennius and Naevius, as they are given in Merry's collection, out 
of 1500 ictuses, only about 22 per cent fail to conform to the word 
accent, and this counting all cases of verbs compounded with prepo- 
sitions, though it may well be that the preposition was at that time 
accented, and all cases of a dissyllable at the end of a verse, though 
the last verse ictus must have been very weak. 

The hymns attributed to St. Hilary (1368 a.d.) show 14 per cent 
of such non- conforming ictuses. And yet these hymns are the earliest 
beginnings of our system of modern poetry. 

It can only be that an early accentual feeling of rhythm was 
partially superseded among the learned by the purely quantitative 
Greek rhythm ; but in the decline of scholarship or the levelling up 
of the lower classes, the old sense of accentual rhythm began to 
assert itself more and more. This is the view of Keller and many 
others ; and see also Klotz, Altromische Metrik. 

It seems quite possible that Horace was aware of this sense, and 
appealed to it in his two favorite rhythms. And no doubt the reason 
why the Sapphic afterwards became the only favorite one out of all 
the proper lyric forms was that it was metrical in prose as well as in 
poetry. It is not without significance that Seneca, the tragedian, 
has, in a thousand or so verses, not one that cannot be read in the 
Christian fashion. The fact that a verse preserves the quantities is 
no sign that it was not to be read as prose, for many of the Chris- 
tian hymns are perfect in this respect. It is evident from the above 
discussion that the Horatian treatment of the Sapphic and Alcaic 
must have had a powerful influence on Christian hymnology, and 
was a potent factor in the introduction of accentual -rhythms. 



Note. — One thing appears in this investigation which, though not 
strictly belonging to the subject, is yet worthy of notice. We have 
an explanation of the peculiar license of modern so-called iambic 
verse, by which we can write : — 

From all' that dwell' below' the skies', 
Let' the Crea'tor's praise arise. 
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In Latin iambic verse written according to accent of course no dis- 
syllable could properly stand in the first place. But in Christian 
poetry there were many such words almost necessary, such as Christe, 
Deus, Pater, Lucis. And these often would naturally demand the 
first place. Hence the license came in (perhaps encouraged by the 
practice in earlier popular poetry) of allowing such words in the first 
place, giving a trochaic accent to the first foot instead of an iambic 
one. The frequency of this practice has caused it to be followed in 
all Christian poetry, so that in modern times it seems to us as regular 
as any other form of the verse. 



